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Abstract 

This qualitative study investigated 
the barriers against and strate- 
gies for promoting the involvement 
of culturally and linguistically di- 
verse (OLD) parents in school- 
based transition planning. Focus 
groups and interviews were con- 
ducted with 31 parents from Na- 
tive American, African American 
and Hispanic communities, and 
1 0 professionals who had involve- 
ment in transition planning. Cod- 
ing of the transcripts using estab- 
lished ethnographic and content 
analysis techniques revealed 
seven main categories or types of 
barriers which appear to inhibit 
or prevent parental involvement in 
school-based transition planning: 
(a) power imbalance; (b) psycho- 
logical or attitudinal; (c) logistic; 
(d) information; (e) communication; 
(f) SES and contextual factors; 
and (g) cultural influences. In the 
qualitative study, parents and pro- 
fessionals also identified a num- 
ber of potential strategies for in- 
creasing or better supporting pa- 
rental involvement in transition 
planning. These strategies in- 
cluded: (a) positive communication 
between parent and profession- 
als; (b) preparing for transition at 
an earlier age; (c) information on 
school-based transition planning; 
(d) use of a parent advocate; (e) 
emotional support for parents; 
and (f) flexibility in meeting for- 
mats. The implications of these 
findings for educational and tran- 
sition services are discussed. 


Introduction 

It is well established that young 
adults with disabilities face sig- 
nificant economic, educational 
and community-based barriers 
in their transition to adulthood. 
Outcomes studies over the past 
twenty years have demon- 
strated that youth with disabili- 
ties who are moving into adult- 
hood lag behind peers without 
disabilities in their rates of 
high school graduation, employ- 
ment and postsecondary partici- 
pation (Henderson, 2001; U.S. 
Department of Education, 2002; 
Wagner, Cameto, & Newman, 
2003; Wagner, Blackorby & 
Hebbeler, 1993). Most recently, 
the 2004 National Organization 
on Disability/Harris Survey of 
Americans with Disabilities 
found that people with disabili- 
ties are more than twice as 
likely to be unemployed, twice 
as likely to drop out of high 
school, and three times more 
likely to live in poverty, as com- 
pared to people without disabili- 
ties (N.O.D. /Harris Survey, 
2004). Adding to the numerous 
challenges faced by adolescents 
with disabilities is the uncoor- 
dinated and uncertain adult 
service system which students 
confront as they exit high 
school. Many parents and stu- 
dents experience difficulties 
shifting from the stability and 
security of school programs to an 
adult service system that is un- 
familiar, variable, and often chal- 
lenging to access and navigate. 

Culturally and linguistically 
diverse (CLD) adolescents and 
young adults with disabilities 
appear to be at even greater risk 
for poor transition than their 
non-minority peers with dis- 
abilities. While the recent 


NLTS2 reveals that important 
progress has been made re- 
garding the outcomes of stu- 
dents with disabilities since 
the NLTS was first conducted 
in 1987, the data indicates 
that important differences en- 
dure for CLD students (Wagner, 
Newman, Cameto, & Levine, 
2005). For example, the NLTS2 
found that African American 
young adults with disabilities 
were significantly less likely 
than Euro-American youth 
with disabilities to be living 
independently (4% vs. 19%), to 
earn above minimum wage 
(77.4% vs. 90.2%), and to par- 
ticipate in postsecondary edu- 
cation (28% vs. 36%). 


People with disabilities are 
more than twice as likely to be 
unemployed, twice as likely to 
drop out of high school, and 
three times more likely to live 
in poverty, as compared to 
people without disabilities 


Hispanic young adults with dis- 
abilities sometimes fared even 
worse, with only 68.6% earning 
more than minimum wage and 
21% attending a postsecondary 
program. Similarly, Yelin and 
Trupin (1997), using data from 
the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), found that unemployed 
Euro-American adults were 40% 
more likely to find employment 
than adults with disabilities 
from ethnically diverse back- 
grounds. CLD individuals may 
experience greater challenges 
to accessing employment re- 
lated services as well. For ex- 
ample, studies have shown that 
CLD individuals are less likely 
than their Euro-American 
counterparts to use Vocational 
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Rehabilitation (VR) services and 
when they do, experience lower 
placement rates (Atkins & 
Wright, 1980; National Council 
on Disability, 1993.) 

The transition of students 
with disabilities has been an 
area of focus for well over two 
decades, and important laws 
have been established to ad- 
dress the needs of these young 
people. Since the 1990 passage 
of Public Law 101-476, the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA) has required that 
supports or services needed to 
promote transition must be in- 
cluded within the student’s In- 
dividualized Education Plan 
(IEP). Most recently, the 2004 re- 
authorization of IDEA moved the 
age at which this transition 
statement is to be included in 
the IEP from 14 to 16 years of 
age. The importance of paren- 
tal involvement has also been 
recognized in legislation and 
school policy. For example, IDEA 
2004 maintains the stipulation 
that parents be invited to par- 
ticipate in school-based transi- 
tion planning, and educators are 
required to have parental con- 
sent for the initial evaluation 
and content of the IEP. 

The importance of parental 
involvement in transition plan- 
ning has also been empirically 
documented through local, re- 
gional and state studies. For 
example, Schalock, Wolzen, 
Ross, Elliott, Werbel and 
Peterson (1986), in studying 
youth with learning or develop- 
mental disabilities, found that 
students whose parents were 
actively involved in transition 
programming were more suc- 
cessful on employment outcome 
measures than students whose 
parents had little involvement. 
Young people who had high fam- 
ily involvement worked more 
hours and received higher 
wages than students who had 
low family involvement. 
Halpern, Yovanoff, Doren, and 


Ben (1995) also found that fam- 
ily involvement during transi- 
tion was a significant predictor 
of post-secondary success. 
Schalock and Lilley (1986) fur- 
ther documented the associa- 
tion between parental participa- 
tion and successful living 
among people with disabilities, 
while Hasazi, Gordon and Roe 
(1985) revealed that most students 
find employment through parental 
or community-based networks. 
Finally, Powers, Turner, 
Matuszewski, Wilson and Loesch 
(1999) found that students consid- 
ered the support they received from 
their parents to be critical for their 
transition preparation. 

While there is strong evi- 
dence regarding the importance 
of parent participation, actual 
parent involvement in school- 
based transition planning typi- 
cally diminishes during the 
transition period. For example, 
McNair and Rusch (1991) found 
that only slightly more than 30% 
of parents surveyed had involve- 
ment in transition programs, 
although nearly 70% reported 
they desired involvement. Ad- 
ditionally, Lynch and Stein 
(1982) reported significantly 
less participation in IEP confer- 
ences by parents of older stu- 
dents that by parents of younger 
children. Teachers also appear 
aware of and dissatisfied with 
the low parental involvement in 
transition planning. Benz and 
Halpern (1987) conducted a sur- 
vey of parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators in Oregon, and 
found that only 1 3% of the edu- 
cators were very satisfied with 
the parental support they were 
receiving. When parents were 
surveyed, over half indicated 
contact with their child’s 
teacher once per term or less. 

Parent participation in 
school-based transition plan- 
ning seems to be especially low 
among CLD parents. Several 
studies have indicated that 
CLD parents are typically less 
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involved in the overall educa- 
tional planning process as com- 
pared to non-minority parents 
(Lynch and Stein, 1982,1987). A 
study by Geenen, Powers, and 
Lopez-Vasquez (2001), specifi- 
cally investigating the involve- 
ment of minority parents in 
transition planning, found that 
CLD parent participation in 
school-based transition plan- 
ning was significantly lower 
than that of non-minority par- 
ents. It should be noted however, 
that minority parents reported 
significantly greater involve- 
ment than non-minority par- 
ents in several transition plan- 
ning activities that occurred 
outside the realm of school. 

While parental participation 
in school based transition plan- 
ning may be particularly low 
among CLD parents, it also ap- 
pears to be of particular impor- 
tance, as a strong relationship 
between families and the school 
can promote cultural under- 
standing and responsiveness in 
transition planning. 


Research confirms that when 
educators engage in a truly 
collaborative partnership with 
parents, schools can more ef- 
fectively meet the needs of 
their CLD students. 


Ethnic groups often embrace 
different norm-related behav- 
iors and define adult roles dif- 
ferently, and parents can be a 
valuable resource in helping 
educators understand, identify 
and support transition outcomes 
that are valued within a family’s 
culture (Lai & Ishiyama, 2004). 
Research confirms that when 
educators engage in a truly col- 
laborative partnership with par- 
ents, schools can more effec- 
tively meet the needs of their 
CLD students. For example, 
Harry’s study (1992a) of 12 low- 
income Puerto Rican parents 
revealed that while they had a 
limited understanding of the 
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educational system, the parents 
had important information and 
insight into the difficulties of 
their children. Additionally, 
when professionals were recep- 
tive to parental feedback, the 
views of parents had an impor- 
tant impact upon educational 
decisions made by the school. At 
the high school level, research 
has demonstrated that parent 
involvement has an impact on 
the academic performance of 
CLD students, particularly for 
Native American students 
(Keith, Keith, Quirk, Sperduto, 
Santillo, Killings, 1998). 

The purpose of this qualita- 
tive study was to further explore 
the transition planning experi- 
ences of CLD parents, particu- 
larly the barriers that impede 
their participation in school- 
based transition planning and 
strategies for promoting their 
involvement. These issues were 
examined from the perspectives 
of CLD parents and school staff 
that provide transition support. 

Method 

Participants 

Purposive sampling was used to 
recruit 31 CLD parents or pri- 
mary care givers of students 
participating in special educa- 
tion transition planning. Par- 
ents were recruited through the 
Special Education Program of an 
urban school district in the 
Northwest, and through specific 
district programs for CLD youth, 
such as Indian Education and 
the English as a Second Lan- 
guage Programs (ESL). Addi- 
tional participants were re- 
cruited through the County De- 
velopmental Disabilities Pro- 
gram and local community 
based organizations. All partici- 
pants were from CLD groups: 7 
were Native American, 10 were 
Hispanic and 14 were African 
American. Twenty-four of the 
participants were mothers, 5 
were fathers, and 2 were grand- 


parents. Disabilities of the par- 
ents’ children ranged from mild 
to severe, and their diagnoses 
included epilepsy, developmen- 
tal delay, mental retardation, 
learning disabilities, paralysis, 
hearing and/or vision deficits, 
and several chronic illnesses. 

The qualitative study uti- 
lized both focus groups and in- 
depth interviews to explore par- 
ents’ general experiences 
around transition, and to iden- 
tify both challenges and strate- 
gies related to their participa- 
tion in school-based transition 
planning. Specifically, 22 par- 
ticipants took part in focus 
groups and 9 participants were 
interviewed individually. Focus 
groups were conducted first, and 
were designed to be an open- 
ended forum where participants 
could share their experiences 
around transition in general, 
without being influenced by tar- 
geted questions from the inves- 
tigators. Thus, the goal of the 
focus groups was to identify 
what topics around transition 
naturally emerged in dialogue 
between parents. Individual in- 
terviews were conducted after 
focus groups had been com- 
pleted, were significantly more 
structured and focused, and 
were intended to gather specific 
information about parent in- 
volvement in transition plan- 
ning. Parents or family mem- 
bers joining the project early-on 
participated in a focus group, 
while participants who con- 
tacted the project after the fo- 
cus group phase of the study had 
been completed were invited to 
participate in an individual in- 
terview. Additionally, partici- 
pants who were selected for a 
focus group but could not attend 
were offered an individual in- 
terview instead. 

Individual interviews were 
also conducted with school staff 
to capture their perceptions of 
minority parent involvement in 
school-based transition plan- 
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ning, and provide a comparison 
to the reports of parents them- 
selves. Purposeful sampling was 
used to recruit 10 school Tran- 
sition Specialists whose pri- 
mary responsibilities were to 
design, coordinate and imple- 
ment transition planning 
within the same school district 
parents were recruited from. All 
transition specialists were Cau- 
casian, and three were male. 
The length of time the profes- 
sionals had held a position as 
Transition Specialist ranged 
from 1 to 12 years, with their 
median tenure being 3 years. 

Focus Group Procedures 

One or two focus group was con- 
ducted with parents from each 
cultural group (Native Ameri- 
can, African American, and His- 
panic) for a total of five focus 
groups. In each group, there 
were three to five parents or 
grandparents, for a total of 22 
focus group participants. Each 
focus group was co-facilitated by 
one of the investigators and a 
representative from the same 
ethno-cultural background as 
the parents. For the Hispanic 
focus groups, the co-facilitator was 
also fluent in Spanish. Focus 
groups lasted from 60 to 90 min- 
utes. Written consent for partici- 
pation in the study was obtained 
from parents and relatives prior to 
the beginning of a focus group. 

Focus GROUP QUESTIONS 
The protocol for each focus 
group centered broadly on the 
activities parents engage in to 
prepare for their children’s 
transitions into adulthood. The 
goal of the focus groups was to 
be parent-directed, i.e. parents 
determined, to a large extent, 
what issues around transition 
were important to discuss. The 
broad and open-ended structure 
of the groups permitted each 
family member to share his or 
her own perspective or story, 
without being immediately affected 
by possible biases from more fo- 
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Figure 1. 

Parent Focus Group Questions 

1. What would you consider to be a successful future for your child? 

2. What are barriers to that future? 

3. What has happened so far to help your son/daughter get ready for the future? Who has helped? 
What have they done? What have you done? 


Figure 2. 

Parent Interview Questions 

1) What would you liken to see your son /daughter doing once he /she has finished high school? 

2) What needs to happen to help your child get ready for successful adulthood? 

3) What has happened so far? 

4) What activities have you participated in to help your son /daughter get ready for the future? Why? 

5) What activities do you think are most important for parents to do to help their children prepare 
for the future? 

6) What things have kept you from participating? 

7) What things would make it easier for you to participate? 


Figure 3. 

Professional Interview Questions 

1) Do you think parental involvement is important in transition planning? Why or why not? 

2) What opportunities are there for parental involvement in transition planning within the schools? 

3) In your opinion, what is the reality of parental involvement? In other words, what is the real 
nature of participation among parents? At what level are they getting involved and who is in- 
volved? 

4) What do you think are the barriers to parent participation? Why do some parents not get in- 
volved? 

5) Are there things you do or have tried to get parents more involved? 

6) What other ideas do you have for how to get parents more actively involved? 


cused, specific questions from the 
investigators (see figure 1). 

Interview Procedures 

After the focus groups were com- 
pleted, interviews were con- 
ducted with 9 parents; 3 from 
each target community (African 
American, Hispanic and Native 
American). In addition, indi- 
vidual interviews were con- 
ducted with 10 Transition Spe- 
cialists. In the majority of cases, 
the interview occurred between 
the parent or professional and 
the investigator. On 3 occasions 
however, the parents spoke only 
limited English, and a Spanish 
translator also was present. 

Interview Questions 

While the focus groups were de- 


signed to be parent-directed, 
covering a broad range of top- 
ics, the interview protocol was 
more focused, with an empha- 
sis placed on exploring parent 
participation in various transi- 
tion activities, particularly 
their involvement in school- 
based transition planning (see 
figure 2). The interview proto- 
col was designed to highlight 
four areas: (a) current partici- 
pation activities of parents dur- 
ing transition planning, (b) 
which transition planning ac- 
tivities are valued by parents 
and professionals, (c) barriers 
which inhibit parent involve- 
ment, and (d) strategies which pro- 
mote parental participation. Within 
each area, respondents were 


asked to share their experiences. 

The interview questions 
were not asked in a fixed, se- 
quential order. Rather, the pro- 
tocol served as a map of the ter- 
ritory to be covered during the 
course of the interview. As an 
interview proceeded, the re- 
searcher asked specific follow- 
up questions about the parent’s 
involvement in school-based 
transition planning if such in- 
formation did not emerge natu- 
rally (e.g. Have you worked with 
your child’s school in planning 
fo r his or her future? If no, why not? 
If yes, what have been your expe- 
riences? What has been helpful? 
What has been a challenge?). 

Similar questions were 
asked of the Transition Special- 
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ists, however they were phrased 
differently in order to solicit 
their perceptions of parent in- 
volvement (see figure 3). 

The researcher asked spe- 
cific follow-up questions about 
the involvement of CLD parents 
in school-based transition plan- 
ning if such information did not 
emerge naturally (e.g. what is 
the nature of participation 
among CLD parents? Are there 
unique challenges or barriers to 
their involvement?) 

Data Analysis 

All focus groups and interviews 
were recorded, transcribed ver- 
batim, and coded according to 
constant-comparative proce- 
dures described by Lincoln and 
Guba (1985). Utilizing this ap- 
proach, field notes and verbatim 
transcripts were reviewed, and 
emerging themes were identi- 
fied. Initial categories were de- 
veloped based upon identified 
themes, and after coding each 
line of the transcripts, topics 
were collated for each category. 
Each transcript was coded by the 
researcher who conducted the 
original interview as well as a 
secondary coder from the re- 
search team. Any coding dis- 
agreement was discussed until 
agreement was reached. 


Literature suggests that while 
many communities were ini- 
tially supportive of schools, 
over time they have become 
alienated as their children’s 
behavior have been misinter- 
preted due to cultural biases 


While initially there were a 
larger number of categories, 
minor codes were collapsed un- 
der major categories. In addi- 
tion, new categories were some- 
times created to accommodate 
additional themes that 
emerged. After refinement of 
the coding structure, formal re- 
liability between a primary and 
secondary coder was assessed 


with six randomly selected, un- 
coded transcripts. Using the for- 
mula of number of agreements / 
number of agreements + dis- 
agreements x 100 = % of agree- 
ment, the percentage of 
interrater reliability was calcu- 
lated at .81. Lincoln and Guba’s 
(1985) recommended data trail 
procedures were used to allow 
anyone outside of the study to 
verify the findings. 

Findings 

Barriers to Parental 
Involvement 

Coding of the interviews and fo- 
cus groups revealed a number 
of barriers which appear to in- 
hibit or prevent parental in- 
volvement in school-based tran- 
sition planning. While all re- 
spondents expressed a basic 
caring and concern for their 
children’s future, a number of 
factors made it difficult for some 
parents to participate in the 
school-based transition pro- 
cesses at the level they desired. 
Qualitative analysis revealed 
seven main categories or types 
of barriers: (a) power imbalance; 
(b) psychological/ attitudinal; (c) 
logistic; (d) information; (e) com- 
munication; (f) SES/ contextual 
barriers; and (g) cultural factors 
or influences. Each type of bar- 
rier is described below, and 
quotes from parents and profes- 
sionals are presented to illus- 
trate key themes. 

Power Imbalance 

The issue of power appears to 
be one of the most frequent and 
important barriers impacting 
parent involvement in school- 
based transition planning, and 
was often described as inherent 
in the everyday interactions of 
parents and school staff. For ex- 
ample, parents often perceived 
that school related information 
and decision-making was in the 
hands of the professionals, who ul- 
timately decided what services a 
student would or would not receive: 


They (the school) know... it’s 
very obvious that it is needed, 
you know... and they’re sup- 
posed to provide it. ..but 
they’re getting around it be- 
cause, you know... a loophole. 

I just wish that there was a 
plan of action that took 
place... and you wouldn’t have 
to fight to keep on getting it... it 
kind of makes them the enemy. 
And I feel we should be working 
together as a team, and not hav- 
ing to mb against each other. 

Similarly, while school 
meetings are supposed to pro- 
vide an opportunity for team- 
work and sharing of ideas be- 
tween parents and profession- 
als, the goals of transition plans 
are often prepared beforehand, 
and staff predetermine the con- 
tent of paperwork. As one pro- 
fessional admitted: 

I think a lota times... we were 
just talking about this last 
week (with other profession- 
als), some teachers write up 
the whole thing and then just 
read it off you know... which is 
not the best way. 

The importance of power is also 
reflected, on a larger scale, in 
the relationship between the 
general education system and 
the disability or CLD communities, 
especially around issues of fund- 
ing and resource allocation. 

You know the problem with 
uh... disabled parents is that 
we are such a minority. And 
when it comes to schools, and 
things like that, the majority 
always gets its... you 
know... these classes, they’ve 
got 500 students and they 
need this, and (ours) is only 
one class, so I’ll mention it, 
it would be nice, but you 
know. ..I’ve learned not 
to... uh... build my hopes up. 
Whenever there is an imbal- 
ance of power, the danger exists 
that it will be misused. Litera- 
ture suggests that while many 
communities were initially sup- 
portive of schools, over time 
they have become alienated as 
their children’s behavior have 
been misinterpreted due to cul- 
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tural biases (Harry, 1992b). Simi- 
larly, parents expressed mistrust 
of the school’s ability to accu- 
rately understand and educate 
their children, or to follow through 
on promises made for services: 
I’ve had teachers tell me 
about Paul that ‘Oh I knew 
someone in the army who had 
epilepsy (and) he did fine, so 
no problem... why is Paul not 
doing the work?’ Right! You 
know I hate those stories, 
we’re talking about this indi- 
vidual child that has this 
problem. What are you going 
to do? You know what I am 
saying? I don’t let them get off. 

I refuse to let them get off! 

Cuando uno piense mas que 
a uno lo estan ayudano, le van 
a clavar la espada (When one 
is thinking that they are help- 
ing you, that is when they stick 
it to you). 

When parents do become em- 
powered through access to in- 
formation and more experience 
with school procedures, they 
report they are better able to 
advocate for their child: 

I have learned a lot, and I’ve 
learned that it’s all there... you 
just need to let them (school 
staff) know, “I know about it!’ 
You know, if you don’t, then it’s 
just like every other job... it’s 
just more work for them to do. 

Professionals, however, may 
not always feel comfortable with 
a shift in power. Interviews with 
school staff suggest that they 
find it difficult to work with par- 
ents in a truly collaborative 
manner where decision mak- 
ing is shared equally: 

Sometimes, um, a knowledge 
of the system, or sort of a 
readiness to go to advocacy, 
it’s kind of like a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous 
thing... there is not over-in- 
volvement (by the parents) in 
terms of time and cooperation, 
but over-direction. 

Psychological or Altitudinal 

Parents may be coping with a 
variety of psychological issues 
or demands that make planning 
for their child’s transition into 


adulthood difficult. For example, 
while a child with special needs 
may actually require greater 
parental advocacy and planning 
during adolescence, this is a time 
when most parents typically cut- 
back on their level of involvement. 

Furthermore, professionals 
reported that during transition, 
parents may experience feel- 
ings of fatigue and “burnout” af- 
ter years of care giving: 

I come into contact with a lot 
of parents who are just 
tired... they’re done. Its sad 
though cause that’s (transi- 
tion) when they need to step 
on the gas. ..this is really 
gonna make a difference about 
what they are going to do. 

Sometimes its just attitudi- 
nal. The parents are just tired 
of the process... they’ve been 
doing this (meetings) for years 
and years. 

As one parent illustrated, the 
immediate, day-to-day emo- 
tional demands of having a child 
with a disability can sometimes 
be so overwhelming, that it can 
be difficult to find the time or 
energy to plan for a child’s future: 
Well you know, speaking of 
Raphael’s future, we’ve always 
taken it day-by-day. So there 
really hasn’t been, um, think- 
ing ‘oh you know, what’s 
gonna happen after high 
school?’. . .it’s just the grief 
(long pause). ..so we really 
haven’t put much thinking to 
that (the future). 

Similarly, several profes- 
sionals noted that parents often 
are so intently focused on mak- 
ing sure their children gradu- 
ate from school, they overlook 
the need to plan for life after gradu- 
ation. For example, one transition 
specialist reported that: 

I think there are those folks 
who tend to be more concerned 
with their student 
graduating... that’s the whole 
goal. They’re not thinking 
about life after high school yet, 
they’re pretty focused on get- 
ting through high school. 
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Logistics 

Scheduling conflicts and work 
obligations often make it diffi- 
cult for parents to attend school 
meetings or conferences. Occa- 
sionally, parents indicated that 
could not attend a meeting be- 
cause it was held during the day 
while they were working, or 
they did not receive advance 
notice of a conference time. 
More often however, parents 
mentioned they were too tired 
from the demands of their ev- 
eryday schedules and they had 
little energy left to stay actively 
involved with the school. 

Si me gustaria, este...estar en 
contacto saber que me dejen 
saber por ejemplo usted sabe 
que a veces se pueden salir 
de clases o no ir uno le dicen 
si fue, pues yo me la paso 
trabajando (Well, I would like 
to have more contact with his 
school so that they could tell 
me if he is assisting in his 
classes or not, [but I can’t] 
because I am always working) . 

I really didn’t go much (to the 
school) because I had other 
children in the house, and 
they were very troublesome 
children... and I was running 
to counseling, running to doc- 
tors, or whatever, so that’s 
taken up a lot of my time. 


When parents do become em- 
powered through access to in- 
formation and more experi- 
ence with school procedures, 
they report they are better 
able to advocate for their child 


Information 

Results from the qualitative 
study indicate that while par- 
ents feel their child’s education 
is important, they may lack 
awareness regarding their pa- 
rental rights and educational 
procedures. For example, sev- 
eral parents reported that they 
did not understand the content 
or meaning of educational docu- 
ments they had signed, or why 
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they had met with the school. 
Transition staff also confirmed 
that parents often do not under- 
stand the educational process 
they are involved in: 

I got parents that are really 
concerned about their kids, 
but quite honestly, I don’t re- 
ally think they understand a 
lot of what we’re doing... I 
mean we try to make it as 
clear as possible, and as 
simple as possible, they get 
copies of all the papers... but 
they don’t get it. 

Parents also appear to lack infor- 
mation about services for their 
children once they exit high 
school. The adult delivery system 
is typically disconnected from the 
school system with which fami- 
lies are familiar, and thus, par- 
ents appear to have difficulty 
planning for and securing these 
services ahead of time. 

I just don’t know what kind of 
services or programs are out 

there for kids after 21 I 

mean one time, someone told 
me there’s always nursing 
homes. Nursing homes! Can 
you imagine... there has got to 
be more out there than that, 
but I don’t know what. 

Finally, professionals re- 
ported that many parents may 
lack information about the tran- 
sition processes itself and fail to 
recognize it as a new step in the 
educational processes: 

For some parents, um, they 
get so tired of going to meet- 
ings and hearing about how 
badly their child is doing 
academically. I think a lot 
more parents would come to 
transition meetings if they 
knew we were talking about 
something new, not school 
work, but about what their 
kids will be doing with their 
life after school. 

Communication 

Communication can impact 
parent participation on several 
levels, including the use of pro- 
fessional jargon, nonverbal 
communication, and communi- 
cation styles. A frequent com- 
munication barrier cited by both 


parents and school staff was the 
lack of professionals who are 
bilingual and communicate 
with parents in their native 
language. For example, a par- 
ent reported that she is reluctant 
to ask professionals questions be- 
cause she does not speak English: 
Aca no lo puedo preguntar 
porque yo no puede hablar 
Ingles, me da much pena 
explicarles, no me entienden 
(Here [school] I can’t ask be- 
cause I can’t speak English. I 
am very ashamed to ask). 

The technical language often 
used by professionals within the 
educational system can also 
confuse parents and inhibit 
their participation, as illus- 
trated by this parent’s comment: 
A lot of Hispanic families, it’s 
like your talking to them and 
they’re like Yeah, Yeah, Yeah’ 
and they’re not understanding 
any of the information you 
just told them. You need to 
throw in something like ‘Oh 
my cat’s blue’ to see if they 
are understanding. 

The direct, formal style of com- 
munication many professionals 
may exhibit may be distancing 
to people who are more accus- 
tomed to slower, more relaxed 
style of interaction. 


The majority of parents inter- 
viewed reported only intermit- 
tent contact with school staff, 
and when they did, the commu- 
nication they received from the 
school was usually around a prob- 
lem or their child’s misbehavior. 


Parent’s responses during these 
qualitative interviews high- 
lighted the importance of using 
a more indirect communication 
style when working with His- 
panic and Native American 
families, including the need for 
professionals to take time to “get 
to know the family.” As a par- 
ent who also serves as an edu- 
cational advocate for other fami- 
lies points out: 

I see myself as a Hispanic, so 


I know when I go into a home, 
you don’t just march in and 
say ‘Okay, you know I have 1 5 
minutes, can we just do this.’ 
No, you don’t do that with a 
Hispanic family... the first visit 
is just to chitchat, really get 
to know them. 

The majority of parents in- 
terviewed reported only inter- 
mittent contact with school 
staff, and when they did, the 
communication they received 
from the school was usually 
around a problem or their child’s 
misbehavior. Thus, over time 
parents may come to expect in- 
teractions with the school to be 
unpleasant or negative. 

Socio-Economic Status and 
Other Contextual Barriers 

A variety of environmental bar- 
riers, such as poverty, violence 
in the home or parental drug 
abuse may make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for some parents 
to participate in transition plan- 
ning for their child. As illus- 
trated below, when a family is 
striving simply to meet their 
basic needs for survival, activi- 
ties that are not immediately 
pressing, such as participating 
in school meetings, tend to be 
overlooked or neglected: 

My husband can’t take time 
from work until May... and 
they’re like (school staff) You 
don’t understand, your son 
needs you right now’... and I’m 
like, ‘I’m sorry, you don’t un- 
derstand, I’ll loose my kid, I’ll 
loose my house, I’ll loose 
everything... I can’t right now.’ 

Culture 

Cultural issues permeated al- 
most every type of barrier, par- 
ticularly within areas of com- 
munication, and information. 
For example, differences in lin- 
guistic patterns were reported 
to create misunderstandings 
between school staff and fami- 
lies, while professionals de- 
scribed recent immigrants as 
facing additional barriers to in- 
formation as parents are unfa- 
miliar with the school setting 
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and have no parallel system in 
their country of origin. The is- 
sue of power also tended to be 
culturally embedded. While 
many parents encountered re- 
luctance by professionals to 
truly engage in collaboration, 
the issue of power imbalance 
appears to be a particularly 
complex one for CLD persons. 
For example, several parents 
expressed discomfort or frus- 
tration with the fact school pro- 
fessionals are rarely from the 
same cultural background and, 
as a result, the educational 
and transition needs of their 
children are misunderstood. In 
contrast, some parents viewed 
professionals as a source of 
authority and reported that 
they tended to leave the edu- 
cational decision making in 
the hands of school staff as 
they were the “experts”. How- 
ever, it should be noted that 
while these parents were not 
comfortable questioning au- 
thority figures, they did not al- 
ways agree with decisions 
made by the school. 

I guess you just have to 
trust. . .right, cause’ they’re 
(school staff) the experts, 
that’s their job, you just 
have to trust that they know 
what’s best... but there sure 
are times when I’m not so 
sure... I just don’t feel com- 
fortable saying anything. 

In addition to appearing as a 
framework from which to un- 
derstand other barriers, par- 
ents also described instances 
in which culture in and of it- 
self was a barrier. More specifi- 
cally, several parents de- 
scribed instances when they 
felt they were treated poorly by 
professionals or the educa- 
tional system because of their 
culture. While not all parents 
labeled these occurrences as 
acts of racism, they did ex- 
press frustration with feeling 
misunderstood and unsup- 
ported because of their culture. 
Several parents actually men- 


tioned that they “gave-up” on 
seeking help from formal, pub- 
lic institutions (e.g. school) af- 
ter they experienced continued 
disregard and disrespect for 
their culture. 

I think racism in middle and 
high school is really the big- 
gest thing... and it’s too bad, 
because as long as we’ve ar- 
gued with these people and 
talked about curriculum, and 
talked about being available 
to the whole population they 
serve, they continue to teach 
really ignorant things, and 
you can only take so much of 
that garbage before you end 
up being enraged or just give 
up and walk away. 

Strategies to Increase Paren- 
tal Involvement 

Parents and professionals also 
identified a number of poten- 
tial strategies for increasing or 
better supporting parental in- 
volvement in school-based 
transition planning. These 
strategies are reviewed below 
and include: (a) increased posi- 
tive communication between 
parent and professional; (b) pre- 
paring for transition at an ear- 
lier age; (c) information on 
school-based transition plan- 
ning; (d) use of parental advo- 
cates; (e) increased emotional 
support for parents; (f) increased 
flexibility in meeting formats. 

Increase Positive 
Communication 

The majority of parents inter- 
viewed reported only occasional 
communication with school staff, 
which was usually around some- 
thing negative. Both parents and 
professionals reported that an in- 
crease in ongoing, positive 
communication between home 
and school would lead to greater 
parent involvement. 

How about calling us when 
our kid does something 
good? I think I would fall 
right out of my chair... it sure 
would be nice to hear some 
good news for a change. 


n 

Prepare for Transition at an 
Earlier Age 

Both parents and professionals 
reported that planning for a 
student’s transition often 
seems to occur too late in a 
child’s education and they be- 
lieve it would be helpful if tran- 
sition planning began at an ear- 
lier age. Respondents indicated 
that earlier planning would pro- 
vide students with more time 
and opportunities to develop in- 
dependent living skills and ca- 
reer interests, permit parents 
to identify and access adult ser- 
vices ahead of time, and allow 
families to more gently move 
into the transition process. 

For example, as one parent 
unhappily noted: 

It was like we woke up and 
boom, the future was here. It 
totally snuck up on us, and we 
were totally overwhelmed and 
unprepared. My advice to all 
parents is start thinking 
about this stuff early. 

Information on School- 
Based Transition Planning 

Both parents and professionals 
indicated that families fre- 
quently have little specific in- 
formation regarding the mean- 
ing or importance of school- 
based transition planning. Of- 
ten parents reported that they 
were unclear about their role 
during transition planning 
meetings, were unaware of 
service options during and af- 
ter transition, and did not see 
school-based transition plan- 
ning as a new step in their 
child’s educational prepara- 
tion. While parents and profes- 
sionals did not specifically rec- 
ommend a training program for 
families around transition, re- 
spondents strongly indicated 
that there was a great need for 
parents to have more information 
about school-based transition plan- 
ning, as well as a means for learn- 
ing that information. 

Somehow we have got to get 
parents information on what 
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these transition meetings are 
all about... that well be doing a 
transition plan and talking 
about their kid’s future. So they 
understand that this is some- 
thing new, something they 
haven’t done before. ..some- 
thing important that they 
should care about. 

Use of a Parental Advocate 

The strategy that many parents 
felt would be most helpful to 
them in transition planning 
was the use of an advocate. Sev- 
eral of the parents interviewed 
reported that they had used an 
advocate on at least one occa- 
sion, and a few parents indi- 
cated that they had worked with 
an advocate for an extended pe- 
riod of time. In general, parents 
described the advocate as a per- 
son located outside of the school 
system who attends school 
meetings with them, gives them 
information about school proce- 
dures, provides emotional sup- 
port, and clarifies their educa- 
tional rights. All parents who 
had used an advocate unani- 
mously reported that the advo- 
cate was very helpful, and made 
them feel more comfortable 
about participating. 

I didn’t know anything about 
the school has to do this... I 
didn’t know any of that, so I 
had an advocate for two 
years... and after that, I was 
doing great! You know, you 
can be an advocate for your 
own kid, and since then, I’ve 
done it myself and I have 
learned all that’s there. 

While parents indicated that 
the support of an advocate was 
useful, professionals expressed 
uncertainty about the helpful- 
ness of such support. Specifi- 
cally, several professionals 
pointed out that advocates tend 
to be introduced after the rela- 
tionship between parents and 
professionals has begun to 
break down, which serves to 
only further increase the ani- 
mosity between the school and 
family. Therefore, the use of an 
advocate per se may not be prob- 


lematic, but the timing and condi- 
tions under which an advocate is 
introduced appear important. For 
example, professionals reported: 
Advocacy doesn’t often 
help... because, and it’s prob- 
ably not directly related to ad- 
vocacy, but usually the point at 
which parents bring an advocate 
to a meeting is probably be- 
cause there’s some sort of com- 
munication gap. . . and instead of 
a team approach... it will take 
on an adversarial kind of ‘this 
is what we want you to do.’ 

Increase Emotional Support 

Another important strategy for 
some parents in increasing 
their involvement is the provi- 
sion of ongoing emotional sup- 
port. As mentioned earlier, par- 
ents of special need children 
may be susceptible to feelings 
of fatigue and “burnout”. The 
day-to-day demands of having a 
child with a disability may be- 
come so challenging, that par- 
ents have little energy left over 
to plan for their child’s future. 
This may be particularly true for 
parents who face additional bar- 
riers such as being a single par- 
ent or having multiple children 
with disabilities. During the 
interviews, a handful of parents 
indicated a strong need for emo- 
tional support around the care 
giving of their children, either 
through informal community 
networks, parent support 
groups, or professional counsel- 
ing. In particular, parents 
seemed to want someone who 
could give them guidance 
around parenting, acknowledge 
their stresses and accomplish- 
ments, and simply listen. At 
times, parents expressed anger 
at having to care for their child 
on their own and wished for the 
support of another adult. 

I am so tired of having to do 
it on my own. I just, I wish 
there was someone else I 
could talk to who would help 
me through some of this stuff 
and understand. 

Parent support groups. ..I 
think are a great thing be- 


cause we need that so badly, 
we need that support. 

Flexible Meeting Formats 

Parents made a number of sug- 
gestions that centered on mak- 
ing school meetings more “fam- 
ily friendly.” Parents noted that 
school meetings are typically 
held during the day making it 
difficult for them to attend. Ac- 
cording to parents, greater ad- 
vance notice and more options 
for scheduling meeting times 
would be helpful. In addition, 
several parents described in- 
stances where school meetings 
were held in their home, which 
removed barriers for parents 
(e.g. child care, transportation) 
and created an atmosphere that 
was more comfortable for the 
family. Professionals also ac- 
knowledged that meeting times 
are often inconvenient for fami- 
lies, but stressed that it is diffi- 
cult to schedule meeting after 
school when more than one staff 
person is expected to attend. 

Respondents expressed that 
simply informing parents that 
they are invited to participate is 
typically insufficient. Rather, par- 
ents must be told that their in- 
volvement is desired and impor- 
tant. Most professionals acknowl- 
edged that when the relationship 
with a parent in lacking or non- 
existent, even the best-planned 
strategies for enlisting parent 
involvement fail. As one profes- 
sional emphasized: 

You have to make efforts, it’s your 
job and responsibility to make 
these parents get involved. There 
are a lot of parents who may or 
may not participate a lot... I don’t 
think that’s where our responsi- 
bility ends... I think it’s just mak- 
ing that extra call, make that last 
stop... you’d be amazed at the 
doors that begin to open up. 

Discussion 

In considering the implications 
of these findings, it is important 
to clarify that the purpose of this 
qualitative analysis was to de- 
rive an understanding of the 
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participants’ perceptions about 
parent involvement in transi- 
tion planning, not to confirm or 
test any hypotheses or theory. 
Additionally, the study’s in-depth 
qualitative examination of the ex- 
periences of a small number of par- 
ents and school staff limits its 
generalizability. It is also important 
to note that the responses of par- 
ents were largely in reference to 
their personal experience with 
their children’s transition plan- 
ning, whereas the comments of 
Transition Specialists referenced 
their general perceptions of tran- 
sition planning with CLD parents 
with whom they have worked. 

Previous research indicates 
that CLD parents often demon- 
strate low levels of involvement in 
school based transition planning as 
compared to higher levels of in- 
volvement within systems more 
familiar to culturally diverse mi- 
nority families (e.g. neighborhood 
or community connections, ex- 
tended family or informal helpers; 
Geenen, Powers, Lopez-Vasquez, 
2001). Results from this quali- 
tative investigation appear 
helpful in explaining this pat- 
tern of involvement, revealing 
in particular, why CLD parents 
are reluctant to access and place 
trust in the educational system. 

Among the challenges de- 
scribed by the study’s participants, 
the issue of power imbalance ap- 
pears to be one of the most impor- 
tant barriers to parental involve- 
ment in school-based transition 
planning, and may be most appar- 
ent in the way families are ex- 
cluded rather than included in edu- 
cational planning. The “us-them” 
attitude of many professionals, 
where parents are seen as poten- 
tial opponents rather than mem- 
bers of the same team, may be 
driven both by the organizational 
features of the special education 
system (e.g. bureaucracy, profes- 
sional “jargon”) and a failure by pro- 
fessionals to see parents as quali- 
fied decision makers. In addition, 
a lack of information (e.g. about 


one’s parental rights, the educa- 
tional process and transition in 
general), parental fatigue, logisti- 
cal constraints, communication 
and contextual or environmental 
barriers may further inhibit or pre- 
vent parent participation in school- 
based transition planning. 

The barriers described above 
may pose considerable obstacles for 
CLD parents. For example, while 
all parents may encounter reluc- 
tance by professionals to see par- 
ents as true equals in the decision 
making process, professionals may 
have even greater difficulty ac- 
knowledging and appreciating 
the contributions of parents who 
are significantly different from 
them in culture, and even more 
so when a second language en- 
ters the equation. 


Educational laws and policies 
have been culturally biased or 
discriminatory, and youth 
from diverse backgrounds con- 
tinue to receive special educa- 
tion services at disproportion- 
ately higher rates than Euro- 
American students. 


The issue of power imbalance be- 
comes even more complex for CLD 
parents when the historical rela- 
tionship between the educational 
system and minority communities 
is considered. Educational laws and 
policies have been culturally biased 
or discriminatory, and youth from 
diverse backgrounds continue to 
receive special education services 
at disproportionately higher rates 
than Euro-American students 
(Artiles, Rueda, Salazar & 
Higareda, 2005; Artiles & Trent, 
1994; Calabrese, 1990; Patton, 
1998). Thus, while parents of all 
ethnic groups may encounter a va- 
riety of barriers to participation in 
school-based transition planning, 
for CLD parents these same barri- 
ers are made more formidable by 
racism, discrimination and cul- 
tural unresponsiveness. 

A number of strategies for pro- 
moting parental participation in 
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school-based transition planning 
were identified through the quali- 
tative interviews and focus groups. 
These included increased commu- 
nication, earlier preparation for 
transition, parent training, paren- 
tal advocacy, emotional support for 
parents and flexible meeting times. 
While all of these strategies could 
prove useful to varying degrees, 
none of them will be effective un- 
less professionals are truly pre- 
pared to encourage and value pa- 
rental empowerment. Further- 
more, since the power of decision- 
making currently lies within the 
hands of professionals, they, and not 
parents, are in the best position to 
strengthen family-school partner- 
ship. The strategies identified in 
the study tend to focus on parent 
supports (e.g. parental advocacy, 
parent training and emotional sup- 
port), however, their implementa- 
tion requires the field of transition 
to adopt new models of professional 
behavior and collaboration. 

Implementing these models 
will require our education systems 
to adopt policies and practices that 
enable and encourage profession- 
als to engage in behaviors and es- 
tablish conditions that facilitate 
parent involvement. Findings from 
this study are consistent with 
other research and generally held 
beliefs among many parents and 
professionals regarding how best to 
address current barriers to parent 
involvement in transition plan- 
ning. It seems that the future chal- 
lenge before us is less related to 
understanding the problem than to 
implementing systemic ap- 
proaches that provide the solution. 
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